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THE modern brass bedstead, when prop- 
erly draped with a canopy attach- 
ment is an example of inexpensive 
artistic furnishing. The designs illustrated 
on pages 2*8 and 29 are very effective in 
either the pretty reversible, or other cre- 
tonne, glazed chintz, or dimity. In these 
materials there is a charming selection, 
the natural floral designs, with their 
bright, fresh, summerlike coloriDgs being 
most in favor. The price of the curtains 
and draperies depends upon the material 
selected. 



WE give an illustration of a Japan- 
ese cabinet, chair and flower 
stand on page 30, reproductions of 
French furniture in the Japanese style, 
now preserved in one of the French 
palaces. The inlaid rosewood corner 
cabinet is a pretty object for filling an 
otherwise barren niche in the drawing- 
room. The cupboard is lined with silver 
plate glass, and enclosed by beveled clear 
glass panels. 



WE show on page 30 an example of a 
Turkish lounge, which is most 
delightful in its conception. It 
consists of a wide roomy settee, upholster- 




Carveb Dark Mahogany Curio Cabinet, pitted with 
Plate Glass, and lined with Rich Silk Plush. 

ed in saddle bags and velvet in a manner 
luxurious enough to captivate the heart 
of the great Caliph Haroun Al Raschid. 
The drapery in the doorway is a richly 
embroidered Broussa portiere, which is 
quite unique in its quaintness and beauty 
of style. In front of the settee is a 
Damascus table for coffee and sweet- 
meats, and the background is filled with 
a screen in Cairene lattice work. 



DAINTY BREAKFAST ROOMS. 



By Harriet E. Clark. 



a breakfast room in gold. 

THERE are many luxuries one may 
have, even if one be not rich in this 
world's goods. How many families 
we know, who are in that state known as 
41 comfortable circumstances," own a nice 
roomy house, have several unused rooms, 
and yet think they must use one room in 
which to eat their meals three times every 
day, and every day in the year. 



Why not use a little spare time, money 
and energy, in arranging a breakfast 
room. It will give you thorough enjoy- 
ment three hundred and sixty- five days 
during a year. 

One young married woman had a room 
ten feet square, opening from the dining- 
room, which she converted into the 
daintiest breakfast room imaginable, with 
very little outlay. 




Bed Canopy attached to Ceiling. 

She decorated the room with an inex- 
pensive white and gold paper, a gilt 
picture moulding adding a finish. 

The floor was covered with blue denim, 
and two black goat skin rugs, costing two 
dollars each, added an air of luxury. 

A round pine table, three and one half 
feet in diameter, and having rather slen- 
der legs, was made by a carpenter. The 
legs were then gilded and a dainty break- 
fast table was the result. 

Four chairs with slender bent- wood 
backs, and cane seats, were bought, in an 
unfinished state, at a factory. These 
were gilded all over and a large bow of 
pale blue ribbon was tied to the back of 
each. 

The one window had draperies of Swiss 
muslin, having very tiny dots. The dra- 
peries reached to the sill, and were looped 
back with blue ribbon. 




A Draped Bed. 

. A small gilded table was placed in front 
of the window, and had upon it a pot 
containing a yellow marguerite. A hang- 
ing pot full of yellow nasturtiums was 
suspended in front of the window. 

Several photographs of celebrated pic- 
tures adorned the walls. 

In one corner of the room the carpen- 
ter had put up four shelves. The edges 



of these were gilded, a blue silk curtain 
was hung from the lower shelf ; and 
pretty china filled all the shelves but the 
top one, which was ornamented with a 
bust of Shakespeare, which, having been 
cheap to begin with, was rendered useless 
by old age, but by use of a bottle of 
liquid gold paint, it was as good as new 
and made a suitable ornament for the 
gold breakfast room. 

All that was needed now was a dainty 
table cloth, a tiny vase of flowers, and a 
very small gilded stand to hold the morn- 
ing paper. 

Perhaps I ought to add that a careless- 
ly cooked breakfast would spoil the 
appearance of a breakfast room. 

APPLE BLOSSOM BREAKFAST ROOM. 

Another beautiful little breakfast room, 
of the same size but more dainty, if any- 
thing, than the former, was arranged as 
follows : 

The wall-paper had a white ground, 
which was carelessly strewn with sprays 
of apple blossoms. 

The picture moulding, the cheapest 
kind, was painted a delicate pink. 

White oil-cloth covered the floor, com- 
pleted by two pure white goat-skin rugs. 




Carved Dark Mahogany Two-tier Oval Table, with 
Plate Glass Tea Tray. 



The table was octagonal, and was made 
by a carpenter, the legs being painted 
cream white. 

Unfinished pine chairs, the kind used in 
chambers, were painted to match the 
table, and each chair had a cushion for 
the back, made of pink silk, tied to the 
chair with white ribbon. The cushions 
were filled with cotton, thickly sprinkled 
with sachet powder. 

Two shelves, eighteen inches wide, and 
thirty- six inches long, were put up at one 
side of the room. The upper shelf was 
thirty-four inches from the floor, and the 
lower, sixteen inches. These were painted 
white, and used in place of a side table. 

A small white stand was placed against 
the opposite wall, to hold a vase of 
flowers, and the morning paper. A scarf 
for the stand was made of china silk in 
an apple blossom pattern, and sash cur- 
tains were made of the same materials. 

A canary in a white cage hangs by the 
window, and a box papered to match the 
walls, a large pot of flowers. 

The pictures are copies of etchings, the 
wide frames of pine, painted white, and 
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THE DECORATOR 
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decorated with small sprays of apple 
blossoms. 

AN ASH BREAKFAST ROOM. 

There are many ways of arranging 
breakfast rooms just as prettily and inex- 
pensively, and still in a more substantial 
manner. 

In one of these, the floor was covered 
with a fine strong matting, with several 
rugs scattered about. The rugs may be 
made of samples or remnants of moquette 
carpet, each end being finished with a 
worsted fringe. 

At large stores a rug a yard long, and 
fringe to finish it, may be bought for a 
dollar. 

The wall-paper has a design in old 
blue, on a silver background, and the 
picture moulding is silver. 

An ash extension table of the smallest 
size may be bought for three dollars, and 
light ash chairs as cheap as sixty cents. 

A buffet was made by taking the glass 
off a cheap ash bureau, and a pretty 
scarf for the top of the buffet may be 
made of china silk in shades of old blue. 
The sash curtains match the scarf. 
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Shaped Top Screen, covered with Leather Paper and 
finished with brass nails. 

A small stand of ash is placed near the 
window, to hold a box of plants, and a 
canary in a silvered cage hangs above. 

The pictures are framed in ash. 

TERRA COTTA BREAKFAST ROOM. 

Another room which is very pretty is 
finished in terra cotta. 

The floor is stained in imitation of 
cherry, and several gray fur rugs are 
scattered about. 

The wall-paper has a faint suggestion 
of terra cotta, and the picture mouldings 
are stained in cherry. 

The table and chairs are in imitation 
of cherry. 

Draperies of soft Swiss muslin, tied with 
terra cotta ribbons, are at the windows. 

A shelf is put up just even with the 
window sill, and stained with cherry. 
This shelf should be one yard long, and 
ten inches wide, and is to be used to hold 
pots of plauts. 

A plain bookcase finished in cherry, and 
having curtains of terra cotta and white 
china silk, is placed against one of the 
walls, to be used as a china closet. 



The pictures are framed in cherry. 
A small cherry stand is used to hold 
the water set, and a dish of fruit. 



CHIP CARVING. 



THERE are many plain wooden articles 
upon the market ready-made and just 
the thing for the beginner in chip 
carving, but before carving them they will 




KlDNET-BHAPED FANCY TABLE, FINISHED CREAM WHITE, 
AND LINED "WITH RlCH SlLK PLUSH. 

have to be scraped with a piece of win- 
dow glass, as they are invariably sandpa- 
pered. Boxes of various shapes, ealveis, 
bowls, shelves* brackets, mirror aEd pic- 
ture frames, tabourettes and many other 
articles too numerous to mention can be 
purchased for a trifling outlay compared 
with the time they take one to make. 
In making the cuts, the precipe angle 
at which the blade is inclined to the 
wood is not of much consequence, but it 
should be as uniform as possible. The 
hand will almost unconsciously become 
accustomed to the cutting at the same 
slope, or nearly so, that the difference of 
the angle in the same sized notch is not 




Louis XV. Table, in White Enamel, with 24 in. Shaped 
Top, and lined with Rich Silk Plush or Gilt. 

perceptible. As far as possible the cuts 
should be made clean and to the required 
depth at once. This, v however, is often 
impracticable, therefore more than one 
cut has to be made to reach the bottom. 
When this has to be done great care 
should be taken that each cut is exactly 
at the same angle as the first, for if not 
the notch, or rather that particular side 



of the notch will show a ridge wherever 
the cut has been unequal, instead of be- 
ing perfectly smooth. The irregularity 
may be pared away afterwards. To do this 
is not only a waste of time, but the work 
seldom looks as well— or clean as other- 
wise. Perhaps the student may . think 
that it will be easier to begin by paring 
away a notch from the center, gradually 
increasing the size till the outline is 
reached ; this is not the way to do the 
work. Begin boldly upon the outline. 
When cutting, the knife will often pene- 
trate further than is needed at the bot- 
tom of the notch. This will cause -a burr. 
It can easily be removed if the work is 
small, for close inspection, otherwise it 
may be disregarded. The cuts themselves 
do not require any attention. When the 
carving is finished it can be rubbed down 
with two or three grades of glass paper, 
used in the ordinary way over a cork 
block, or flat piece of wood will answer. 
This only cleans up the surface of the 
wood ; the notches cannot be touched with 
the sandpaper. The dusc from this clean- 




Modern Draped Bed. 

ing up will work into the notches. This 
can be cleaned out with a stiff brush, and 
may then be regarded as completed. 



The conservatory as a detail in a city 
house is always an effort to secure a certain 
decorative effect, not in every case, to be 
sure, anything so fierce and tropical as that 
described ; but above all to counterfeit 
and simulate space. Nothing serves this 
purpose so well as a conservatory, for the 
eye loses in the massed foliage, which may 
extend to unknown depths, if the mind 
will lend itself to the illusion. In the con- 
servatory of the late Mrs. Fogg uptown, 
there were stained glass doors screening 
off the conservatory when desired. These 
doors are made to show the green beyond, 
and at the same time mingled with it 
vines and flowers of glass most glorious 
in color. In the house of Mrs. W. H. 
Vanderbilt the conservatory terminates a 
vista of fully 200 feet through the main 
hall from the drawing room, and enriched 
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